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what to believe but how to live, since economic activities make up a 
very large part of life. 

The last part of the volume contains three papers by the editors, 
"A Living Wage," and "The Reconciliation of Capital and Labor," by 
Rev. Ryan, and "A Catholic Social Platform," by Rev. Husslein. 

College of the City of New York John Edward Oster 



The Negro Question in the French Revolution. By Charles 
Oscar Hardy. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Co., ioiQ. Pp. 91. $1.25. 

This doctor's dissertation contains a valuable and detailed account 
of the struggle from 1789 to 1794 in the three revolutionary assemblies 
of France for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies. Although 
the five years' struggle was motivated throughout by the idea of per- 
sonal liberty, this concept was utilized to hinder the granting of freedom 
to the slaves. For example: "You have declared sacred the right of 
property. But would not the property of the colonist be destroyed by 
the compulsory liberation of his slaves ? " 

The overthrow of slavery in the French colonies was not caused 
primarily by the recklessness of the revolutionary assemblies or by a 
purely sympathetic interest in bondmen, but because the example of 
the Revolution itself had set afire the spirit of the slaves in the colonies 
long before the men who directed the Revolution "were ready to apply 
the principle to the solution of the problem of slavery." 

This document will serve as an excellent basis for making compara- 
tive studies of the abolition movement in the world. In overthrowing 
slavery it is perhaps natural that France should have preceded both 
Great Britain and the United States — "the prejudice of color being 
almost unknown in France." Emory s Bogardus 

University of Southern California 



What's on the Worker's Mind? By Whiting Williams. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. 329. $2.50. 
The great virtue of this volume lies in the fact that it presents a 
wide and varied assortment of concrete, first-hand data on the problems 
of industrial relations. Students of personnel administration will find 
little that is new in the way of fundamental principles, but they will 
find these principles buttressed and vitalized by a wide and pertinent 
assortment of concrete illustrations. 
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The work is the result of an attempt to study the problems of 
administration from the point of view of the workers. To obtain this 
first-hand knowledge, the author donned overalls and worked as a 
laborer for a period of seven months. The greater part of the volume 
is composed of the record of the impressions of the author together 
with the observations of his fellow-workers in the numerous lines of 
work that he investigated. 

As a result of his investigation, the author concludes that there 
is more of likeness than of difference in the fundamental hopes, aims, 
and attitudes of the manual workers and the men holding adminis- 
trative positions. The differences that exist rest upon the margin 
of assurance, opportunity, and living in general, allowed by the 
daily or weekly wage as compared with the monthly or weekly 
salary. The most important factor in the life of the wage-earner is 
the job. Without security in the job the worker cannot develop 
morale, interest in his work, and a free mind. 

One of the chief difficulties found was the inability of the workers 
to secure adequate satisfaction of his sense of individual worth in and 
through the job; "there is so wide-spread and so deep-set a conviction 
that for them there is no chance to break through on their industrial 
sector." 

Mr. Williams places most of the blame for the present intolerable 
conditions at the door of management. The aims, ideals, plans, and 
purposes of the owners and administrators are not applied by those 
directly responsible for the management and, therefore, are not known 
and appreciated by the workers. The remedy for the situation lies in 
precept rather than in exhortation, and responsibility for initiative 
rests upon the management. The sub-boss and the foreman hog too 
much of the satisfaction of knowing what is going on and why. Tired- 
ness and temper are also permitted to play too large a rdle in the work 
of the foreman. Special attention is required to equip the foreman with 
an efficient technique of personel administration and a humane spirit. 
Such improvements as the eight-hour day, rest periods, labor-saving 
machinery, and the abolition of company police and detectives will 
help to make possible more satisfactory working conditions. 

Mr. Williams thinks it possible to make all jobs interesting and a 
vehicle of expression if pains be taken to let the worker understand 
and to a certain extent control what he is doing. He assumes that, if 
the workers were properly fed and cared for, and if work were made 
more interesting, there would be no labor problem. He does not deny 
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that the workers are raising larger and more fundamental questions 
respecting the efficacy and justice of the present industrial and social 
system, but he assumes that these questions have no permanent basis 
if the workers' immediate conditions are improved. 

Without following Mr. Williams in all of his conclusions and impres- 
sions, one can, nevertheless, accord high praise to this study. It is written 
in a very clean, easy style, and the facts and conclusions are marshaled 
in such order that they must make a telling impression upon the careful 
reader. If it can only command a wide audience among those who need 
it most — the industrial managers — it may do much to impress them 
with the significance of the prevailing inefficiencies and injustices of 
the existing industrial system. 

R. W. Stone 

State University of Iowa 



The I.W.W. : A Study of American Syndicalism. By Paul 
Frederick Brissenden. Columbia University Studies in 
Political Science. Vol. LXXXIII. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 432. $4.00. 

We have, in this study, an exhaustive account of the historical 
evolution of the Industrial Workers of the World, and a detailed analysis 
of its structural and functional aspects. The first part of the study 
discusses the forerunners of the I.W.W. and shows how, in its origin, 
it was a combination of elements from these earlier institutions. The 
second part of the study reviews the attempted activities, propaganda, 
and struggles for existence. The third part discusses the forces tending 
toward disruption — the internal disruptive forces exerted by certain 
constituent and affiliated institutions, and the external forces exerted 
by trade-union and political institutions. 

Throughout the entire work there is evidence of the author's extensive 
personal investigation and original study. The study is replete with 
quotations from original documents, speeches, and personal interviews 
with members of the organization. The author takes pains to correct 
false impressions of the I.W.W. that have been created by overdrawn 
and misleading press statements. 

This book is the most accurate and comprehensive study of the 
I.W.W. that has appeared to date. Students desirous of formulating 
a correct estimate of this phase of revolutionary unionism should give 
this book careful consideration. 

R. W. Stone 

State University of Iowa 



